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Every Vote Counts on Election Day 


ister and Vote! 


--Make Sure You Reg 


COPE Leuders Show Four Rich Families 
Match All Labor in Election Donations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The political contributions of four American families in the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign “just about matched” the total expenses of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education in 1956, COPE 
told a Senate committee. Appearing at ee of the Senate Election subcommittee which is Seen a “watch- 


dog” role over the 1956 campaign. COPE 
Co-directors James L. McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll said that the contributions of the 
Pew, DuPont, Rockefeller and Mellon 
families in the 1952 elections put COPE’s 
treasury and financial resources in proper 
perspective. 

They added: “We assume these fam- 
ilies will not be less interested this year.” 

The four families contributed a total 
of $259,275, according to a report filed 
with the clerk of the House. The total 
breaks down as follows: 


Pew family, $60,000. 
Mellon family, $36,500. 
Rockefeller family, $88,000. 
DuPont family, $74,175. 


McDevitt and Kroll, in reply to ques- 
tioning by subcommittee members, stress- 
ed repeatedly that every nickle spent by 
COPE for political purposes comes from 
voluntary contributions; that COPE does 
not send money into any state or local 
community or use it to support a candi- 
date unless it is requested by trade un- 
ionists at the state and local level. 

They pointed out also that COPE 
makes no endorsements of candidates, 
that state and local COPE groups deter- 
mine whom they will support. 


Support Both Parties 


The co-directors stressed that COPE 
supports both Democrats and Republicans 
and that in raising voluntary contribu- 
tions to. support candidates no union 
member is coerced to make a contribu- 
tion. They added: “We won’t accept a 
single dollar from anyone who has been 
coerced.” 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) com- 
plained to the COPE co-directors that its 
educational and political funds should be 
lumped. They replied that COPE operates 
under the law as written by Congress and 
that if Congress wants to change the law 
COPE will conform. 

Kroll, in reply to another query from 
Gore, stated flatly that COPE’s political 
fund receives no loans from any person 
or group. 

In their statement to the committee, 
Kroll and McDevitt traced the long his- 
tory of labor participation in politics de- 
claring that COPE conceives its main task 
as one of political education of the trade 





COPE OPERATION DESCRIBED TO SENATORS: Waving copy of voting 
records published with educational funds of the AFL-ClO Committee for 
Political Education, James McDevitt, co-director of COPE, testifies before 
Senate subcommittee investigating campaign expenditures. Co-director Jack 
Kroll is beside him. Conducting inquiry are, |. to r. facing camera, Senators 


Carl T. Curtis (R. Nebr.), 
(D. Mont.). 


union membership “in the practical con- 
sequences of their exercise or non-ex- 
ercise of their responsibilities as citizens.” 


No Purge List 

They said the AFL-CIO is “not in- 
terested in the formation of a third party 
nor are we interested in becoming the 
appendage of an existing party. We have 
no desire to capture any party nor any 
ambition to attain personal political 
power.” 

Replying to concerted anti-labor at- 
tacks of recent months, Kroll and Mc- 


Albert Gore 
Others are committee staff members. 


(D. Tenn.), and Mike Mansfield 


Devitt told the subcommittee: “We do not 
believe we ‘control’ any votes. We would 
not want that power were it within our 
grasp because such power in the hands 
of any individual can only run counter 
to the interests of democratic govern- 
ment.” 


And on the question of candidate en- 
dorsement, they reaffirmed the local and 
state nature of selection of candidates, 
adding: “We do not, as we have many 
times stated, have any purge list, either 
public or secret.” 
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Local City 
1S New York City ........ 
19 Memphis, Tenn. ..... 
26 | a: 
50 New York City ....... 
15 ‘Houston, Texas ...... 
87B Cleveland, Ohio ...... 
94 Marysville, Ohio ..... 
108 (a OP: a 
142 Buttaio; HM. VY... wae 
184L Kansas City, Kans. 
226 ea a 
228 Me, Dy 6s. ss 000s 
260 New York City ...... 
262 Newark, N. J. 
273 South Bend, Ind. 
280 Elm Grove, W. V. 
287 New York City ...... 
305 Westchester, N. Y. .. 
338 New York City ...... 
357 Anderson, Ind. ...... 
390 Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 
425 Bethlehem, Pa. .... 
432 Kansas City, Mo. .... 
443 Mason, Michigan .. 
453 Gadsden, Ala. ...... 
506 Gadsden, Ala. ....... 
583A No. Attleboro, Mass. 
585 New York City ...... 
588 Malden, Mass. ...... 
596A Providence, R. I. .... 
721 New York City ....... 
835 Fort Wayne\ Ind. ... 


COPE HONOR ROLL OF RWDSU LOCALS 


Contributions to COPE by locals of the RWDSU are speeding up as Election Day draws closer 
and the campaign heats up. Further spurring the drive for voluntary Dollars for COPE from 
members was the series of meetings in Chicago, Leominster, Mass., and Boston, at which Pres. 
Max Greenberg urged heightened political activity and a step up in COPE contributions, Is your 
local represented on this Honor Roll? Make sure that it is. 
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200.00 Received in Past 2 Weeks 
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“Employment gives health, 
sobriety, and morals. Constant 
employment and well paid labor 
produce, in a country like ours, 
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Organized labor in the United States has placed itself squarely on 
record in support of the Stevenson-Kefauver candidacy for President and 
Vice President. Does this mean that the traditional non-partisan policy 
of labor on political matters is be- 
ing violated? Is the AFL-CIO now 
itself to the Democratic 
Party? Are all union members— 
as is charged by some Republican 
spokesmen — being “ordered” to 
vote for Stevenson and Kefauver? 

Pres. Max Greenberg of the 
RWDSU, a leading advocate of la- 
bor endorsement of Stevenson and 
Kefauver, believes the answer to 


tying 


all three questions is “no.” 


Greenberg, 


country over the past few weeks: 


matters? 


A. Labor is non-partisan in 
politics, but it is not neutral. Trade 








PRES. MAX GREENBERG 
representing their 
can be accomplished at the bargaining table alone. Far too often gains 
won in collective bargaining are destroyed by the actions of anti-labor 
politicians, by skyrocketing prices, or other evils not controlled by union 


CAMnOMMRRLhAL ALE CAnEI en, 


Here are the views of Pres. 
as expressed before 
meetings of RWDSU stewards and 
members in various parts of the 


Q. Is Labor surrendering its 
non-partisan policy on _ political 


unions have the responsibility of 
members in 
matters affecting their wages and general welfare. That job no longer 


Why Organised Labor Supports 
Stevenson and Kefauver 








negotiating committees. The kind of Administration and Congress we 
elect will have an important effect on inflation, on “right to work” laws, 
federal minimum wages, on welfare matters so important to every work- 
ing man and woman. Where the welfare of union members is at stake, 
Labor cannot be neutral. ; 


Q. Is Labor tying itself to the Democratic Party by its endorsement 
of Stevenson and Kefauver? 


A. Labor has endorsed Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauver in this 
election, but has not given a blank check to the Democratic Party. In some 
areas of the country Republicans with fine pro-labor records have been 
endorsed by Labor. In my opinion there are weaknesses in the Democratic 
Party and its election platform, as there are weaknesses—far greater 
ones—in the Republican platform. But in the main the Democratic Party 
—and certainly its fine candidates for President and Vice-President—ia 
responsive to the needs of working people, while the Republicans with 
Eisenhower and Nixon, on their four-year record in office, are partial to 
the interests of big business. 


Q. Does the AFL-CIO endorsement of Stevenson and Kefauver mean 
that trade unionists have been “ordered” to vote for them? 


A. Of course not. This is an obvious slander, and an insult to the in- 
telligence of all Americans. The ballot is secret in our country, and only 
the voter knows how he or she will vote on Election Day. Undoubtedly 
there are trade unionists who believe Eisenhower and Nixon are better 
for them than Stevenson and Kefauver. It is their right to believe as they 
do, and their privilege to argue for their candidates and vote for them on 
Election Day. By the same token, the leaders of organized labor have the 
right—indeed the responsibility—to express the point of view of the vast 
majority of their members—that the record of the present Administra- 
tion and its Cadillac Cabinet shows it favors big business interests, while 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket offers hope of a return to New Deal and Fair 
Deal progress for the working people of America. 


LLO_RO LET NEE GAME HE MUA i elle 


A Few Glittering Examples from American History 





What Does My One Vote Count? 


J (The following article is excerpted from a pamphlet distributed by 
a local union in Madison, Wis. entitled “Just One Vote.”’) 


On Nov. 4, 1952, more than 62,000,000 men and women throughout 
the nation walked into village halls, schools, barber shops, fire stations, 
vacant stores, and other people’s basements and garages to exercise the 
greatest right of an American citizen—the right to vote in secret for 
whoever he pleases, and to have his vote counted. 


It was the biggest election in American history! Over 72 percent of 
Americans eligib!e to vote cast their ballots. More than 11 million more 
people voted than had ever voted before in a single election. 

But the fact still remained that approximately 26,000,000 American 
citizens were “no-shows” on Election Day. They threw away their right 
to vote by not showing up at the polls. 


Why? 
Instead of answering, many of those who didn’t vote ask: “What 
does my one vote count” 


Well, one vote has had a lot of things to do with a lot of things in 
this country. Ever since the days of the colonists, one vote has counted. 
And just one voice often has made history. 


When a Single Vote Counted 


California, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington were made states 
by just one vote in Congress. ~ 


Pres. Rutherford Hayes was elected by a majority of only one elec- 
toral vote in 1876. Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr were tied when the 
electoral votes were counted. Because of the tie vote, the decision was 
turned over to the House of Representatives, which elected Jefferson. 


Andrew Johnson, the only President ever to have been impeached, 
would have been removed—but for just one vote in the U. S. Senate. 


And in 1941, the Draft Act of World War II was passed by just one 
vote in the House of Representatives. 


But, you say, what difference does my one vote make today in a 
country of 165 million people? 


Suppose we eavesdrop on a conversation which took place in Newark 
(Ohio) on Nov. 4, 1953, the morning following election day. 

“By just one vote?” 

“Yup, Ken Jones was elected mayor by just one vote. He got 4,401 
votes and John Swank got 4,400 votes. Bet you can’t tell me of another 
time when one vote was so important!” 


That’s a good bet to take. And you don’t have to go far to prove your 
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point. For the late Robert A. Taft won his seat in the Senate in 1944 by 
fewer than 8,000 votes—less than one vote in each of the state,’s 8,800 
precints. In 1948, Mr. Truman carried Ohio by less than one vote per 
precinct. 


Citizens of New Haven, Conn., would want to be heard. Their mayor 
was elected in 1951 by a margin of only two votes. Not to be outdone, 
Michigan voters would remind us that their governor was elected in 1950 
by 1,154 votes out of 1,800,000 cast—less than one vote in every three 
precincsts. People in scores of cities and states could tell similar 
stories. 


It’s Your Business 


Nevertheless, important as a man’s right to vote is, he also has the 
freedom not to vote if he doesn’t want to, or is just too lazy or lacking 
in civic consciousness to do so. If he isn’t interested, doesn’t want to 
take the time, finds it inconvenient—that’s his business. 


It’s not like that behind the iron curtain in the Communist-domi- 
nated “paradises.” There, if you don’t parade to the polls and cast a ballot 
for the one-party slate, you can expect to hear a knock on the door 
some night. 


Here nothing will happen to you if you don’t vote. You can sit the 
election out, and then sit up election night to see whom your neighbors 
elected. Afterwards you can even go on criticizing the government, in 
spite of the fact that you may not have had anything to do with electing 
the officials who run it. 


One Vote Is All We Have 


Yes, you have just one vote. But nobody else has more than one vote. 
When you enter the privacy of the election booth it makes no difference 
whether you are a machinist, an office worker, lawyer, salesman, or 
corporation president. For whether you live in a mansion or a shack, 
regardless of how you earn your living—you still have but one vote. 


In the election booth, all Americans possess exactly the same meas- 
ure of political power—no more, nor any less, than just one vote. 


This power to cast one vote apiece is the power that separates free 
men from slaves. 


But the power of the ballot is a power that must be exercised if it 
is to be retained. 


To be a ruler, you must rule. You must vote. 


Allow indifference, apathy, or laziness to stand in the way of going 
to the voting booth—and we will be allowing the minority to rule. 


3 @ 
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Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAI, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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Do Workers Want Less Hours : 
Or Chance at More Money? | 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Which do organized workers want: a shorter 
work week or the chance to make more money? 


| 

If automation and increased productivity make shorter hours likely, ! 
what would be the best way to arrange them: Additional holidays? | 
Longer vacations? Three-day weekends? Long leaves of absence like a 
teacher’s sabbatical year? | 

These and dozens of similar questions have been under discussion 
by AFL-CIO union leaders and research staffs who attended a “Con- | 
ference on Shorter Hours of Work’ here in Washington. It wasn’t a 
policy conference and no “decisions” were laid down, It was essentially | 
an exchange of ideas so that individual unions will be in a better posi- 
tion to negotiate on hours in the future. But it illustrated the fact that | 
the whole question of hours is becoming more than theoretical. It may 
well be that the American labor movement is on the edge of the first big 
break-through in hours since the 40-hour week came into common | 
practice. 

Workers have fought for shorter hours for a number of reasons in the past. | 
As was pointed out in a report by George Brooks, research director of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, workers originally wanted more leisure and | 
rest than they could get under inhuman twelve and fourteen hour days. Later 
they wanted shorter hours so as to keep their jobs secure, as more and more 
machinery came into use. Still later, shorter hours were demanded as a check | 
against mass unemployment such as we had in the ‘Thirties. 

The question of hours today, Brooks says, appears to be much more closely | 
connected with the standard of living and high cost—that is, workers are in- 
terested in a shorter work week apparently for “the purpose of increasing income 
through the application of premium rates,” or overtime. In some cases, he said, | 
shorter hours make it possible for a worker to hold two jobs and thus add needed 
income. | 

This, of course, doesn’t rule out the probability of shorter hours as a 
result of automation and the terrifically high productivity rate that Amer- 
ican industry has been maintaining in recent years. Thus, Nat Goldfinger, of | 
the AFL-CIO Department of Research, pointed out that in recent years 
manhour output has been rising at an average rate of close to 4 percent, or 
almost twice as fast as over the long-run past, | 

Greater leisure is still a goal of shorter hours, he noted. Indeed, much of our 
national economy is based on leisure time activities—travel, hotel and motels, | 
sports, do-it-yourself, gardening and fishing equipment, books and magazines, 
entertainment, recreation and culture. | 

If shorter hours are in sight, what are the ways in which they can be gained? 
Peter Henle, Assistant Director of Research, points out a number of ways that 
will come up for consideration. They are: | 

1. Reduction in standard hours worked per day. 

2 Reduction in standard days worked per week 

3. Development of a program for occasional 3-day weekends and even 4-day | 

weekends over such holidays as occur on a Monday or Friday. 

4. Increase in the length of paid vacations. | 

Henle has even figured out that a year’s leave of absence with pay at age 50 
or 55 could be established. It would represent the equivalent of just under an hour’s 
reduction in the workweek spread over a worker’s entire working life. | 

He also pointed out that views would differ based on sex or age. Thus women 
might feel a greater need for an extra hour each day so as to have more time | 
to prepare meals in their homes. Men might prefer an additional day off each 
week to work in the gardem or around the house. Commuters might prefer an 
additional day off rather than a shorter work-day. Older people might prefer | 
the opposite. 

In any event, the 5-day 40-hour week may well find itself outmoded just as 
the sunup-to-sundown sixday week in the New England textile factories of more | 
than a century ago found itself outmoded, too. 
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Sales of Allied Stores increased in the branches in Baltimore, Cincinnati and 





NEW LIVING COST BOOST SEEN 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—A new boost in the cost of living—already at a record 
high—is foreshadowed by a %2 percent increase in the wholesale price index for 
the month of August. 

An increase in the average prices for non-farm and food commodities, led by a 
substantial rise in the wholesale price of steel mill products, accounted for much 
of the advance. Prices for processed foods also averaged higher while prices for 
farm products were lower than during the previous month. 

The August wholesale price index reached 114.6 as compared with 110.9 a 
year ago. Biggest boosts came in metal and metal products which went up 3.6 
points over the month or 7.6 points higher than a year ago. Rubber and rubber 
products increased by 2.2 points over wholesale prices in July. 

The farm product index went down one point although average prices for 
processed foods went up four-tenths. The drop in farm prices was due chiefly to 
lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables while the increase for processed foods 
resulted mostly from higher prices for meats. 


STEELWORKERS EYE HOUR CUT 


LOS ANGELES, (PAI).—A shorter work-week will be the next major objective 
of the United Steelworkers, USW Pres. David J. McDonald told 3,000 delegates at- 
tending the union's biennial convention here. The big steel union has labeled 
this 20th anniversary meeting a “victory convention” to celebrate their newly-won 
three-year contract with basie steel. 

McDonald, in his keynote address, called for a continued study of the problems 
of automation, and a program aimed at providing “fewer hours of work per week and 
use of the machines to provide more leisure and happiness for people.” 

The steel union leader also urged continued efforts toward improvement of 
pension, insurance and lay-off pay plans and said that the union “must find pro- 
grams to take care of those members ... who have already retired from active serv- 
ice.” This program, McDonald told the delegates, is part of “sharing the wealth of 
industry.” This is possible under what he called “the people’s capitalism.” 

This new peopie’s capitalism, he said, “is a far cry from the old reactionary 
capitalism which dominated the lives of the American people for so many years.” 

He cited recently-released statistics of the New York Stock Exchange which 
said that one out of 12 Americans owned stocks and compared this with what exists 
in Communist countries where “perhaps one out of 12... is a political prisoner, 
a political slave.” 

McDonald called for more political and legislative action by union members. The 
delegates, themselves, indicated their own political sympathies by a prolonged cheer 
following a message of greeting to the convention by Adlai E. Stevenson, and later 
endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


FLA. HOTEL DRIVE SUCCESS SEEN 


MIAMI, Fla., (PAI)—A big break in the Hotel and Restaurant Union’s dramatic 
drive to organize the plush resorts in Miami and Miami Beach may now be in 
the making. 

Top level talks have been going on for some months and are now described 
as “very encouraging.” 

Analyzing the results of the past year’s efforts, Hotel and Restaurant Union 
officials point to the fact that Miami’s businessmen have gradually been realizing 
that the union’s efforts to obtain a higher standard of living for hotel and 
restaurant workers actually is of great service to the community itself. 

Despite heavy opposition 10 important hotels and the area’s largest motels have 
finally signed up. 

“In short,” the Catering Industry Employee says currently, “the union is in 
Miami Beach to stay, collective bargaining is firmly established through a 5-year 
contract and the whole community—hotel men, business people, preachers and news- 
papers, and the public at large have seen for themselves that the coming of the 
union has helped, not harmed Miami.” 





20.6% ...Furniture manufacturers have The Textile Products Exporters 








quarter and half-year ended July 31, 
but profits for the two periods were 
smaller than a year ago... Opening 
day of the 78th birthday anniversary 
sale of Pomeroy’s in Harrisburg, Pa. 
was the biggest single selling day in 
the history of the store... A net loss of 
$308,000 is reported by Namm-Loeser’s 
for the six months ended July 31. This 
compares with a net loss of $189,000 in 
the first half of 1955... Gimbel Bros. 
chalked up a 63.6% increase in net 
earnings for the first half of this year, 
while sales rose 11.7%. The company is 
scheduled to open a branch of Gimbel’s 
and a branch of Saks-34th, a sub- 
sidiary, in Long Island this fall... 
The Hecht Co. has sold one of its four 
downtown Baltimore stores and will va- 
cate it soon after the first of the year... 
Both profits and sales of Lane Bryant 
reached new record highs in the first 
half of this year... Franklin Simon 
opened a unit in Fairfax County, Va., 
the first of seven new branch stores. 
The new store will be followed by 


Manhasset, L.I., to open before the end 
of the year. Three more stores will be 
added in 1957... May Department 
Stores registered a 12.39% gain in net 
earnings in the six months ended July 
31 while net sales rose 9.4%. 

7. . * 

Fourteenth Street “is far from dead” 
as a shopping center, despite the fact 
that three of the street’s biggest retail 
stores—Ohrbachs, Hearns and Hechts 
have moved or closed in past two years, 
according to Benjamin J. Timoner, gen- 
eral manager of Lane’s. Mr. Timoner 
based his belief on the fact that Aug- 
ust sales of Lane’s were up 30% over 
a year ago. 

* . 

Retail stores this year have been do- 
ing their biggest business in history 
with sales running 4% better than in 
1955, when they set a new record of 
$185%4 billion . .. Despite increasing 
competition from supermarkets, variety 
store chains averaged 5.5% higher in 
1955 than in 1954. Net profits were up 


raised their prices approximately 4%. 
The increases are laid to rising costs of 
raw materials and labor ... The Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., manufacturer and re- 
tailer of shoes, has purchased the con- 
trolling stock in the Hoving Corp., a 
retail holding company. The operations 
of Hoving include the Bonwit Teller 
specialty stores. 
- > . 

RCA and 11 major companies this 
fall will cooperate in a nationwide cam- 
paign calling for one hour closed circuit 
color telecasts in key stores consisting 
of a series of integrated merchandising 
demonstrations. This coast-to-coast 
color caravan begins Oct. 1 at Pome- 
roy’s, Harrisburg, Pa., and ends next 
Aug. 12 in Jordan Marsh’s, Boston... 
A cross section of the nation’s top sales 
executives agreed that prices and wages 
would advance within the next 12 
months... The president of Bond 
Stores estimates that sales in the cur- 
rent fiscal year will run 8 to 10% ahead 
of the previous year... 


Assn. is opposed to setting an over-all 
yardage equivalent quota on apparel 
exports to the United States—an idea 
discussed between American industry 
and Government representatives and 
reportedly receiving some support in the 
Japanese Government. 

* = : 

Sales of Campbell Soup Co. for the 
fiscal year ended July 31 rose sharply 
from the previous year, while earnings 
showed a smaller increase. . . Safeway 
Stores showed a 79% gain in its earn- 
ings for 24 weeks ended June 16 as com- 
pared to the similar period a year ago 
..,.A & P is now offering a moderately 
wide variety of non-food products in 
many of its operating areas. In other 
sections, the nation’s biggest chain 
soft-pedals non-food items. However, 
nowhere is the company promoting this 
type of merchandise very aggressively 
since it is the company’s belief that the 
handling of non-foods is detrimental to 
low cost food distribution. 

—Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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Northeast 





State C10 Backs 
Robert Wagner 
For U.S. Senator 


NEW YORK CITY.—Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner was endorsed for election 
to the U. S. Senate by the New York 
State CIO Council at a meeting of 
nearly 80 leaders, including mem- 
bers of the executive board and other 
union officials in the state. Julius 
Sum, president of Local 338 of the 
RWDSU, is a vice-president of the 
State Council. 


The action was in line with the senti- 
ment expressed by the delegates at the 
state convention last month in Albany 
when they urged Wagner to become a 
candidate to succeed Herbert H. Lehman, 
New York’s Democratic senator, who is 
retiring. Sixty representatives of RWDSU 
locals in New York participated in the 
convention. 











In announcing the council’s support of 
Wagner, State CIO Pres. Louis Hollander 
said: 

“We are convinced that Mayor 
Wagner, the honored son of an honored 
father will make one of the outstanding 
members of the U. S. Senate. We be- 
lieve that he will perform ably and 
wisely in accordance with the highest 
traditions and standards of public serv- 
ice, as he did as Manhattan borough 
president and does now as mayor of the 
greatest city in the world.” 


Hollander also announced that the 
council is conducting a statewide registra- 
tion and election campaign by newspaper, 
radio, television and film strip advertis- 
ing, along with extensive direct work by 
local councils and unions. 


Correction 


In the issue of Aug. 19 the caption 
under a picture of a bridal shower given 
by the members of Local 66 in New 


Hampshire for Patricia Tellier erred in 


calling Diana Minasian chairlady of the 
Nashue Plastics shop. She was actually 


chairlady of the affair. Lillian Gagne is 


the shop chairlady. 


Fight Looms at Bloomingdale, Sterns Over 
2-Store Team-Up to Dictate Pact Terms 


NEW YORK CITY.—Close to 5,000 members of District 65 working at the Bloomingdale and Stern’s depart- 
ment stores have unanimously rejected the offers made by both companies in negotiations on a contract re- 
opener. The attitude of both managements of these units of two of the greatest department store chains in the 


world was scored as unfair, and the 
workers at their meetings blasted what 
appears to be an effort between the two 
corporations to dictate the terms of a 
settlement. 

The companies’ tactics became clear as 
management of the 1,400-worker Stern’s 
store came up with the identical offer 
which had been earlier rejected as in- 
adequate by the 3,500 Bloomingdale mem- 
bers. At Bloomingdale’s, the third nego- 
tiating session last week found the com- 
pany carefully picking over the list of 
demands—to find those it disagreed with 
—and in effect saying the union must 





withdraw these demands in order that 
negotiations could continue. 

Angered by a wage offer of only $2 a 
year for three years in the face of the 
greatest profits in the history of these 
firms, the department store 65ers are 
preparing for a fight with the two retail- 
ing giants. ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston 
said, “unless there is a complete change 
in the attitude of Stern’s and Blooming- 
dale managements, these firms will learn 
that their high-handed approach in deal- 
ing with their employees will affect not 
only one or two stores in their huge 





New England COPE Meetings 
Draw Enthusiastic Response 


A series of meetings focused on political action in New England drew 
outstanding participation from leaders and members of RWDSU locals in the 
area, it was reported by Pres. Max Greenberg and Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 

The first of the meetings took place Saturday night, Sept. 22 in Leo- 
minster, Mass., when more than 100 officers and stewards of seven locals 


in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
gathered at a dinner meeting chaired by 
Reg. Dir. Thomas J. Leone. 


Participating were leaders of Local 59 
in Worcester, Locals 60 and 61 in Leo- 
minster, ‘66’ in Nashua, ‘580’ in Revere, 
‘584’ in Newton Upper Falls, and ‘224’ in 
Springfield. 


Pres. Greenberg reported on the steps 
leading up to the AFL-CIO decision to 
endorse Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefau- 
ver. He noted that the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive bodies, in taking this action, “are 
not trying to tell union members how to 
vote but rather to inform them of the 
facts and the issues.” 


Along these lines, Pres. Greenberg 
analyzed some of the major issues of 
the campaign—including labor legisla- 
tion, foreign policy, housing and other 
important subjects. He noted that the 
Democratic record and platform were 
substantially superior to the Repub- 





licans on the basis of labor’s own in- 
terests. 


Pres. Greenberg appealed to the 
RWDsSvers to participate and lead in a 
three-pronged political action program: 
register, contribute to COPE, and vote 
on Election Day. 


The discussion at a meeting in Boston 
on Sept. 24 followed the same general 
outline. Chairing the meeting of 50 New 
England Joint Board officers and stew- 
ards was NEJB Pres. Joseph Honan. 

In Providence, R. I., on Sept. 25, a 
meeting of 700 Outlet Store employees. 
members of Local 442, provided an 
enthusiastic audience for Pres. Green- 
berg, Exec. Vice-Pres Bail, NEJB Sec.- 
Treas. Nat Kushner and ‘442’ Pres, Grace 
Barney. The membership paid close at- 
tention to the discussion on political ac- 
tion and the meeting was termed by local 
leaders as “one of the best ever held in 
this city.” 


chains. The efforts of ‘65’, with the aid 
of the RWDSU and other sections of the 
labor movement across the country, will 
involve every one of their operations.” 


Stern’s is one of many stores in the 
world’s largest department store chain, 
Allied Stores. Bloomingdale’s is part of 
the big Federated Stores network. 


A key aspect of the struggle now is the 
vigorous processing of long-standing 
grievances expressed by the employees at 
department meetings during the past few 
weeks. Rank and file store leaders are 
seeking out these grievances and bring- 
ing them regularly to management to 
press for their correction. 


At Bloomingdale negotiations last week 
the company sought to rule out demands 
for correcting serious inequities in wages 
and working conditions in large sections 
of the store. Among them are a com- 
plete review of the outmoded job classi- 
fication system, which is 10 years old; 
raising warehouse rates to equal those 
paid at Macy and Gimbel warehouses, 
and paying the same rates to non-selling 
jobs in the store which are similar to 
warehouse jobs; general wage increases 
for commission salespeople; compensat- 
ing the many employees who are carry- 
ing higher work loads than ever, and 
others. 


Pres. Livingston, heading the 70- 
member negotiating committee, pressed 
the company for answers to all 41 of 
the employees’ present demands. He 
scored management for its implied ul- 
timatum that negotiations could not 
continue unless the union withdrew 
the demands the company did not agree 
with. It is expected, he told manage- 
ment, “that you will come to the next 
session prepared to negotiate and not 
to dictate what we shall discuss.” 


Another sign of the companys’ unfair 
approach to the employees is their reac- 
tion to the demands for contract cover- 
age of branch stores in the metropolitan 
area. The Bloomingdale offer made no 
response to this demand. Stern’s respond- 
ed by refusing to consider coverage of its 
Great Neck, L.I. branch in spite of the 
fact thai a majority of the branch eme 
ployees have joined the union, 





1-5’ Stewards Vow to Organize New Macy Branch in L. I. 


NEW YORK CITY—The annual all-day conference of Local 1-8 stew- 
ards and officers, representing some 8,000 employees of R. H. Macy’s five 
New York stores, unanimously expressed the feeling that the union was 


stronger than ever and well prepared to 
meet the challenges of the coming months 
and years. The meeting was held Tues- 
day, Sept. 18 at Manhattan Center. 


Two major challenges facing the un- 
ion in the coming months are the cam- 
paign to organize the newly opened 
branch store at Roosevelt Field, L. L., 








and the development of a program to im- 
prove wages and working conditions in 
future contract negotiations. 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, a fea- 
tured speaker at the conference, praised 
the Macy workers for their conduct of 
the two-week strike last April. “I am 


Stewards listen attentively at all-day Local 1-S conference at Manhattan Center to 
evolve program for 8,000 R.H. Macy workers in New York. 
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proud of the men and women of Local 
1-8, and I have been bragging about you 
wherever I went,” he told the Local 1-8 
members. 


Pres. Greenberg devoted most of his 
remarks to urging participation in po- 
litical action. He cautioned the members 
to study the records of the candidates 
and “vote for them if they represent you. 
If they don’t represent you, throw them 
out, regardless of their party.” 


He pointed out that the AFL-CIO “is 
backing Stevenson and Kefauver—not 
the Democratic party. We are support- 
ing candidates based on the record. We 
are not a tail to any party.” He con- 
cluded by urging ‘1-S’ members to give 
to COPE, and finally urged them, “Be 
sure to vote.” 


Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky 
scored the Macy management for “blind 
arrogance” in its attitude towards the 
union regarding the Roosevelt branch. 
He declared that despite careful screen- 
ing of Roosevelt store job applicants 
for part or present connections with 
‘1-S,’ “the high standards we have won 
will provide great incentives to the 
Roosevelt workers to join our ranks.” 


Addressing himself to new goals for 
Macy workers, Kovenetsky called for 
raising minimum wages in the stores to 
at least $50 a week, a 35-hour work week 
and improvements in the local’s pension 
program. “We have made substantial 
gains in such areas as minimum wages, 
general wage increases, arbitration rights, 
pensions, sick pay, health plan and many 
others, but we are far from satisfied. We 


must continue to move ahead on each 
of these,” he declared. 


Others who addressed the conference 
included Vice-President Phil Hoffstein 
and William Atkinson, ‘1-8 Welfare Bd. 





The Midwest 





Greenberg, Heaps Stress Political Action Need 





Chicago Stewards Pledge COPE Step-Up 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A solid pledge to step up the “Dollars for COPE” program and to work hard for labor-backed 
candidates in the election campaign greeted the call for such action by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg at a meet- 
ing of rank and file shop leaders of the Chicago Joint Board and Local 194 on Sunday, Sept. 16. Leading the drive 


for member participation in political ac- 
tion in this city are ‘194’ Pres. John Gal- 
lacher and Joint Board Pres. Henry An- 
derson. 


Pres. Greenberg described the facts be- 
hind the AFL-CIO endorsement of Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver, citing the 
records of the candidates—Stevenson as 
Governor of Lllinois and Kefauver as a 
congressman and senator. Just four days 
before the meeting, Greenberg had at- 
tended the AFL-CIO General Board ses- 
sion which voted to support the Demo- 
cratic candidates. 


Pres. Greenberg pointed out that 
basic to the endorsement by AFL-CIO 
was the union leaders’ conviction that, 
“while the Democratic party has its 
weaknesses, it nevertheless is th eonly 
party today in which the voice of labor 
can be heard. Witness the fact, for ex- 
ample, that among the delegates to the 
Democratic convention were 200 men 
and women from the ranks of labor, 
who were a powerful influence in the 
convention’s choice of candidates.” 


RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps devoted 
his remarks to the need for voluntary 
contributions by union members to the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, to help finance the committee’s 
drive to get all AFL-CIO members to ex- 
ercise their voting strength in November, 


He cited such issues as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and the need for its revision, or 
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RALPH SEMLER 
Leaders of Page Dairy negotiations. 


30c Raises in 4-Year Pact 





Entire 149° Slate 
Reelected at 
Louis Marx in W. Va. 








preferably its repeal, and the big busi- 
ness-packed National Labor Relations 
Board, which carries out the law, and the 
need for changes in the Board’s makeup 
to reflect the interests of labor. 


Opportunities before the Chicago 
RWDSU membership to make important 
changes in their legislative representa- 
tives include the candidacy of pro-labor 
Richard Stengel for the Senate seat of 
Fverett Dirksen, arch foe of labor and 
the general welfare of the people. In ad- 
dition, there are a number of local elec- 
tions in which the Chicago RWDSvUers 
are most active on the precinct level, 
Joint Board Pres. Anderson said. 


At Page Dairy Ohio Plants 


COLUMBUS, O.—A new four-year contract with Page Dairy’s two plants 
in Findlay and Bellefontaine provides the members of Local 379 with wage 
increases totaling 30 cents an hour for plant employees and substantial 


gains for salesmen as well, Int’l Rep. 
Eugene Ingles reported. 


The members unanimously accepted the 
settlement at meetings of each of the 
plants. It calls for 10 cents an hour ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 742 cents in 1957, another 
7% cents in 1958 and 5 cents an hour 
more in 1959 for the inside workers. 


Retail route salesmen will receive com- 
mission increases of a half of one per- 
cent now and an additional one quarter 
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of one percent in each of the succeeding 
years, plus a $2 increase in base pay in 
the final year. The retail men also won a 
schedule of four consecutive days off per 
month, effective immediately. 


Wholesale salesmen won a quarter of 
one percent increase in commissions, plus 
a@ $2 wage boost now. In each of the suce- 
ceeding years they will get additional in- 
creases of one quarter percent. 


Route supervisors won weekly wage 
boosts of $1 in each of the four contract 
years. Also established was a three-week 
vacation for employees with 12 years’ 
service instead of the previous 15-year 
requirement. 


The negotiations were held con- 
siderably in advance of the Nov. 30 ex- 
piration date of the contract because 
the company is moving the Findlay 
plant to Bluffton, O., a distance of 
about 15 miles from the present loca- 
tion. The company’s other plant in 
Mansfield is under a separate contract 
and was not included in the current 
talks. 


The Findlay unit committee included 
Chairman Ralph Semler, Alvin Heldman, 
Lloyd Weeks and Clyde Decker. The Bel- 








GLEN DALE, W. Va.—The entire 
slate of Local 149 officers was re- 
turned to serve for another year in 
balloting held early this month, 
Record Correspondent F. M. Kaem- 
merling reported. 

The leaders of the local, whose mem- 
bers work at Louis Marx Co., largest toy 
firm in the world, are Pres. Paul Omear, 
Vice-Pres. James Conaway, Sec.-Treas. 
Edith Burgess, Recording Sec. Charles 
Hess, #atustees Harry Ott, Joe Wharry 
and . Kaemmerling, and Sgt.-at- 
Arms James Weekly. 

Meanwhile, plans for the local’s cam- 

paign to raise money for the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) were completed. Political ac- 
tion committee members are distribut- 
ing COPE literature urging members 
to be sure to register in order to be 
able to vote, and this is te be followed 
by the collection of dollars for COPE. 

The COPE drive will be climaxed by a 
dance, probably to be held next month. 


10-Cent Hike in Detroit 
At Bishop, Lynch & Till 


DETROIT, Mich.—Members of Local 
65 working at Bishop, Lynch & Till, a 
jewelry firm, won a new one-year con- 
tract early this month which brings them 
wage boosts of 10 cents an hour, with 
further cash gains in holiday pay and 
piece work rates, Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn 
reported. 

Other contract improvements were arbi- 
tration of all grievances if not otherwise 
settled; 2 hours’ call-in pay; seniority 
changes; a quarterly review of journey- 
men’s rates, and a voice in the distribu- 
tion of work among the shop members 
during slack periods. 

The pact runs until July 1, 1957. 


Ohio Local 612 in 
Labor Day Parade 









Three trucks like one pictured above 
took part in Labor Day parade in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, manned by workers of Ideal 


Dairy, Local 612. Ideal employees re- 
cently won first RWDSU contract and 
management. offered use of milk trucks 
as evidence of good relations between 
workers and company. Copies of the con- 
tract were distributed to members at re- 
cent membership meeting and Int’l Reps. 
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crown, Adri- lefontaine shop was represented by Edgar Johnson and Eugene Ingles were 
enne Jackson, Chairman Ben Grimes and James Price, on hand to answer questions of the 
center, rep- with assistance from Ingles. workers. 

resenting Loc. Kee sagen e 
6848, United ‘ p 

oy ween 25,000 Strike Swift & C 

Jackson, Ky., r) rl e W1 t Oo. 
reigned at the CHICAGO, (PAI)—Unity of the two AFL-CIO meat unions, scheduled late in 
Labor Day cel- October, is being forged under the fire of a strike of 25,000 members of both organ- 
a . m by izations against 39 plants of Swift & Co. 


Negotiators from the two unions, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the 
United Packinghouse Workers, worked hard to prevent the strike on Sept. 20, but 
refusal of the company to relent in its opposition to a union shop and on other 
issues, precipitated the walkout, union leaders declared. 

Top officials of the two unions said that “Swift is the only meat packer that 
wants to upset the established clothes-changing time allowance which has been 
in effect since 1945.” This amounts to 12 minutes a day. 

On the union shop issue, Swift says it is “illegal” in 16 states in which the 


len, Ky. Run- 


Ky., and company operates. However, the unions point out-that two of Swift’s competitors, 
Sparkle Gear- Armour and Cudahy, have already agreed to this provision. 

hart, 3rd place, Contracts with Swift and five other major meat packers expired Sept. 1. Union 
re presenting leaders are hopeful of reaching settlements with the other companies, employing 
Local 8167, 60,000 workers, before too long. 

Hueysville, Ky. 
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Big Turnout at Alabama Picnic 
Crowns Miss Local 261 

















ANNUAL PICNIC of Local 261 members in Birmingham, Ala., held at 

Camp Cosby Sept. 8, saw big turnout of members and their families. Kneel- 

ing in front is 261 Pres. Albert Farmer. Left to right, standing, Int'l. Rep. 

Bill Langston, Mattie Reach, Polly Little, Mae Alexander, Jack Dempsey, 
Johnnie Smith, G. W. Stewart. 








QUEEN OF THE PICNIC was Joan Adams, right, crowned “‘Miss Local 261” 
in highlight of the affair. She’s shown with ‘261’ Sec. Velma Farmer. Other 
locals of RWDSU holding picnics included ‘441’, ‘615’ and ‘745’. 


al ; gm hes e. 





MEMBERS OF DAIRY LOCAL 745 in Birmingham also had Labor Day 

picnic, also scoring big success. Getting ready to dish out the chow are, 

left to right, B. P. Branham, Grady Hardeman, Howey Robbins, Cously Lowe, 
Charles Gustin. With such a spread, how could picnic go wrong? 
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The South 





Raise for All Asked 





At Amer. Tobacco Co. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The American Tobacco workers here are mount- 
ing a campaign to convince the company that they will accept no contract 
settlement unless it contains a satisfactory wage increase for every em- 
ployee, Local 15A Pres, Elizabeth Porter announced. The action comes on 
the heels of a decisive rejection by the members of a company offer of 


3 to 5 cents an hour raises for about 200 
employees, which would have left about 
1,100 without increases. 

Among the steps to be taken in the 
demonstration are lunch hour meetings, a 
petition citing the urgent need of the 
workers for higher wages, and the wear- 
ing of buttons saying “I Want a Raise.” 
The buttons are already in the works, 
and some lunch-hour meetings are al- 
ready being held, with Pres. Porter meet- 
ing with the workers outside the plant. 

Also being planned is a mass meeting 
of the entire plant membership of 
some 1,300 employees, with their fam- 
ilies, at the County Hall to act on 
further measures in the local’s program 
of fighting for a substantial wage boost 
for every worker. 

The company came up with its proposal 
at the second negotiating session, held 
Sept. 12 and 13. It specifically restricted 
the offer to about 200 workers, and ruled 
out a general increase. Well attended 
membership meetings held the following 
week overwhelmingly turned down the 
offer and vowed to launch a determined 
fight for a plantwide wage boost. 

The local’s plans to pursue this cam- 
paign also include requests for coopera- 
tion with unions which hold contracts 
with other plants of the American Tobac- 
co Co. The Charleston plant makes the 
well known Roi-Tan cigars. Meanwhile, 
the contract has been extended for a 
month, to Oct. 24, to permit further 
negotiations. Next session with manage- 
ment is due on Oct. 3. 

The Local 15A negotiating committee 
is led by Pres. Porter and Sec.-Treas. 
Marie Hodges, with Int'l Rep. Irving 
Lebold. Others on the committee are 





Vice-Pres. John Cummings, Vice-Pres. 
Nan Carter, Trustees Peggy Murray and 
Irene Reid, Recreation Dir. Isaiah Ben- 
nett, and Stewards Luther Johnson, Ida 
Ross, 8. B. Graham, Mildred Myers, A. T. 
Hicks, Minnie Waites, Lucille Morris, Wil- 
liam Huger, Lilly Mae Marsh, Walter 
Lemacks and Ledford Ambrose. 


Richmond Agents Seek 


Commission Increase 


RICHMOND, Va-—A meeting next 
month of all agents of the Southern Aid 
Life Insurance Co., whose employees are 
members of Local 179 RWDSU, will con- 
sider a proposal by the company for an 
incentive system of increasing earnings. 
The proposal was in response to the 
agents’ demand in contract negotiations 
for 4% commission increases. 

Led in the talks by Local 179 Pres. 
Langdon and Int’l Rep. Irving Lebold, 
the 70 agents seek commissions of 25% 
as well as other improvements. The 
demands of the 35 office workers in the 
company are for a cost-of-living pro- 
tection clause and shorter working 
hours. 

The office employees recently won 15- 
cent hourly increases as a result of the 
raise in the federal minimum wage to 
$1 an hour, which organized labor fought 
for long and hard. 

The agents are scheduled to meet at 
the YMCA in this city on Sunday, Oct. 
7 at 3 p.m. Next session with manage- 
ment is due Oet. 12. 








Gadsden, Ala. Auto Servicemen 
Achieving Equal Pay Rates 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The Local 645 wage campaign is making headway as 
the members’ work to establish the same rates in every shop of the auto 
service local, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. There are 13 shops and 


about 125 members in ‘645’, Parker said. 
The aim is to unify wages and condi- 
tions so that industry-wide contracts can 
be negotiated in the future. Biggest ob- 
stacle is the wide difference in wages be- 
tween the shops, since they were organ- 
ized individually over the past few years. 
The industry leader in this city is the 
Van Slyke Motor Co., and thus far set- 
tlements with two other shops—John 
Thomas Co. and Burnson Motors—have 
matched the Van Slyke rates. 
Employees of the latter two firms won 
wage boosts of $6 a week, which is what 
it will take for most of the other shops 
to meet the Van Slyke wage scales. The 
drive is being led by Int'l Rep. Lester 
Bettice. 





Dairy Organized 
In Tuscaloosa 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—The route sales- 
men of Delview Dairy have won their 
firs; RWDSU contract after a quick 
organizing campaign in which their de- 
termination to bring the union into the 
plant brought immediate recognition from 
the employer. 

The contract covers 23 men and pro- 
vides wage increases ranging from $6 to 
$8 a week, seniority and grievance pro- 
cedure, improved vacations and other 
conditions typical of Local 405 dairy con- 
tracts. 

Shop Chairman L. F. Parsons, with 
Regional Dir. Prank Parker and Int’l Rep. 
Bill Langston, conducted the negotiations. 





Fired Worker Gets 
$1,756 from Bakery 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—An employee 
who was discharged from the Claussen 
bakery plant for union activity, and who 
was reinstated as a result of vigorous 
pursuit of the case before the National 
Labor Relations Board by Local 15A, re- 
ceived his lost time check last week, Int'l 
Rep. Irving Lebold reported. 


The check, paid on the NLRB’s order 
of full back pay to Dudley Walters, 
amounts to $1,756.30 in gross pay. Le- 
bold said it represents the first time in 
more than 10 years of efforts to organize 
Claussen’s, that the company ever suf- 
fered a defeat of its efforts to break up 
the organization. 


Still desperately trying to stop or- 
ganization of its plant by Local 15A, 
the firm has brazenly violated the Board 
order by firing another employee active 
in behalf of the union. He is Clyde 
Hickman, a key union witness at the 
NLRB hearing which resulted in the 
reinstatement ef Walters. Lebold ob- 
served that the company is taking its 
chances on another case before the 
NLRB in a last-ditch attempt to stop 
organizing progress. 

Meanwhile, as part of the union’s cam- 
paign at Claussen’s, a new boycott of the 
company’s pro@acts has been launched 
with the firing bf Hickman. 
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Top Pay Rates 
Pension Plan 
At Rowntree 


TORONTO, Ont.—A new one-ye 
contract between Local 461 and tr. 
Rowntree Chocolate Co., featuring : 
pension plan and substantial wag 
increases, has “without a doubt’ 
resulted in bringing to Rowntree em- 
ployees the finest wages and condi- 
tions in the confectionery industr: 
of the province, Int’l Rep. Hugl 


ape gs Sehind a pipe band, led by Local 483 Pres. W. A. Deschamps (in steel hat), Executive Board and members of ‘483’ parade 


m3 a ‘toe which ae through Cardinal on Labor Day in stirring demonstration of unity and strength of their RWDSU local union. 


the famous Black Magic chocolates. Ne- 

gotiations ran from last June until this e e 

month. Buchanan said the delay was L 

caused mainly by slowness of the firm’s ‘@ | Or a in ar Ind nh 
head office in York, England, to send 9 * 
approval of the terms. 


9% Raises For Men CARDINAL, Ont.—Labor Day in this Canadiancom- officers and Executive Board of Local 483. There are 


Wage boosts for men employees are munity i3 a big thing for working people—and partic- elaborate floats, dancing, tug of war, ice cream for the 
8%, which Buchanan said is equal toa larly members of the RWDSU’s Local 483, who work _ikids, and fun for all—in addition to this show of labor’s 
pe of 10 to - cents “a — ye at the big Canada Starch Co. Pretty near all the mem- numbers and strength. The pictures on this page give 
employees won increases of 5% in hourly 
pay, equal to 5 cents an hour, plus 2% in bers turn out for the parade through town, led by the you an idea of the festive program. 
piece work earnings. There are approx- 
imately the same number of men and 
women in the plant. The cash gains are 
retroactive to July 22. 

The pension plan will be paid for in 
contributions of 5% of wages each by 
employer and employee, and will be ef- 
fective the first of next year. The pen- 
sion fund will be built up immediately 
by employer payments of 1% per year 
for past service. Coverage by the plan 
begins after an employee has 2 years’ 
service. 

Members are eligible to retire at the 
age of 65, but there is no compulsory 
retirement. Earlier retirement is pos- 
sible, in which case the employee’s pen- 
sion is proportionately reduced. The 
plan also extends vested rights, under 
which a member may leave the job and 
receive all of his contributions to the 
fund plus a guaranteed 3% interest. 

A death benefit feature of the plan 
provides that if death occurs after retire- 
ment the pension is guaranteed to the 
member’s survivors for 5 years. If a mem- 
ber dies before retirement his survivors 
are entitled to the member's contribu- 
tion to the fund plus a guaranteed 3% 
interest. 

Life Insurance Gain 

Another gain made was in life insur- 
@nce coverage, for which the company 
will make full payment instead of the 
previous partial payment. 

The members agreed that the settle- 
ment was the finest achieved at Rown- 
tree’s in the past five years, at least. 

Members of the negotiating committee, 
in addition to Buchanan, were Joseph ‘ sa 
Gilligan, Tom Cooke, Jay Stevenson, proud of their union, as display shows, are these RWDSU One of the Canada Starch Co. floats, decorated by union 
Maude Elwood, Joan Ferrier and Joan jeaders in Cardinal, Ont., Local 483 Pres. W. A. Deschamps members on company time, and decorated during parade by 
Caulfield. and Intl. Rep. E. H. Rayeroft. two charming members of Local 483. 


Ont. Local 414 
News Briefs 


In Toronto a hearing is due Oct. 4 on 
the unions’ application for certification 
at Scales & Roberts, a wholesale tobacco 
firm and subsidiary of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., many of whose units are organized 
in RWDSU. An organizing campaign led 
by Org. Cecil Dahmer has resulted in 
signing up 14 of the 15 employees. 

The Mimico, Ont. unit of National 
Grocers, the big retail chain, has put 
its case for contract improvements before 
@ government conciliator after two 
months of negotiations failed to bring 
agreement. A hearing is to be scheduled 
soon. About 50 employees are affected. 

In Galt, negotiations for a first con- 
tract with the Dominion Stores outlet in 
that city have broken down despite the 
aid of a conciliation officer. A concilia- 
tion board has now been set up, and Int'l 


Rep. George Spaxman will speak for the : i : 
anion. The aoe employs 15 new meme sports program during Labor Day festivities in Cardinal, Ont. Local 483 won the tug of 


bers of Local 414. anchor man—William Gilligan, whose 310-lb. pull is shown bringing the victory to ‘483’. 
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Richard Nixon is “a ruthless partisan .«, 
(who) does not have within his conscience 
those scruples which the country has the right 
= be gas in the President of the United 

ates. .«” 


WALTER LIPMANN, widely read 
columnist of Republican N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune and other newspapers. 


Richard Nixon: “One Heartbeat Away .. . 


Behind the recent open competition for the vice-presidential 
nomination at the Democratic convention, and the internal futile 
struggle to replace Vice-President Nixon at the Republican con- 
vention, is a new outlook on the importance of the Vice-President 
in the American political picture. This new outlook is based on 
the experiences of Americans in the past decade or more, in which 
they’ve seen one President die in office, and a second—afflicted 
with serious illnesses twice within a year—again seeking election 
to “the toughest job in the world.” 


The Record herewith presents some important facts about the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, in the belief that knowl- 
edge of his record and reputation will contribute to the ability of 
RWDSU members to make their crucial choice on Nov. 6. 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


The point has been made by Walter Lippman and other experienced, 
dispassionate observers that Richard Nixon—‘“a heartbeat away from the 
Presidency”—is a man not to be trusted with the tremendous power of 
that office, because he has shown repeatedly an easy disrespect for the 
truth, and a readiness to make quick changes of face and character in 
public as the opportunities to improve his own position arise. 


It should also be noted that Richard Nixon throughout his public 
career has been anti-labor, voting consistently for the interests of big 
business, and against the interests of working people. 


Even as Vice-President, with very limited opportunity to cast votes 
in his subsidiary position as President of the Senate, Nixon managed to 
continue his anti-labor voting record. The Senate President casts a vote 
only in case of a tie. And when the opportunity arose to make his contribu- 
tion on an important labor issue, Nixon was true to his record and voted 
against labor. 


The issue was wage scales for workers under the government’s new 
highway contracts. Should the wages be comparable to union scales in 
the areas in which the highway program would operate? Nixon broke the 
Senate tie by voting against, although fortunately the matter was later 
reconsidered and passed by the Senate. 


Prior to the Vice-Presidency, Nixon as a Representative and later a 
Senator naturally voted for the Taft-Hartley Law, since he had helped to 
write it. He voted for a resolution asking President Truman to slap a Taft- 
Hartley injunction on the Steelworkers Union when they struck in 1952; 
voted in 1949 to remove from federal minimum wage coverage 1 million 
workers previously covered; for an amendment in 1950 discontinuing fed- 
eral regulation of unemployment compensation, which thus permitted 
States to force unemployed workers to act as strike breakers or do with- 
out unemployment benefits. 


The scratch on the hide of this anti-labor reactionary which exposed 
the unsavory character underneath was Nixon’s famous television speech 
during the 1952 campaign. It was huckster job in the best commercial 
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tradition, in which the audience was supposed to agree that Dick Nixon 
was a good guy because he has a cute little dog named Checkers and a 
good looking wife and children. 

The speech was designed to answer revelations that the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate had a huge slush fund contributed by a number of 
wealthy California business interests favoring his election. In little more 
than a year and a half these businessmen had given Nixon more than 
$18,000 to the support of his political campaigning. 

Nixon said, “not one cent” of the money “ever went to me for my per- 
sonal use.” The fact is the slush fund enabled him to make the down 
payment on his Washington home, 

Nixon said, “never have I made a telephone call... nor have I gone 
down to a (government) agency” in behalf of a contributor. The fact is 
Nixon interceded with the Justice Dept. on behalf of Dana Smith, head 
of the slush fund, in a tax case. 

Nixon said, “no contributor to any of my campaigns has ever received 
any consideration ...” The facts answering this claim are contained in 
Nixon’s voting record in Congress. 

A comparison of the contributors to the fund with Richard Nixon’s 
legislative activities shows coincidences which could hardly be called ac- 
cidental. For example, real estate men contributed 36% of the $18,000 
fund. Nixon was a consistent supporter of the real estate lobby line, not 
once deviating from it in votes against public housing, farm housing, 
middle income housing, slum clearance, and in leading the fight to kill 
public housing in Los Angeles. 

He worked with equal effect by voting to give away the federally- 
owned offshore oil deposits (oil men gave 19% of the fund); saving 
corporations some $500,000,000 in taxes by delaying a certain tax for three 
months, and, of course, by those activities and votes already cited—Taft- 
Hartley, exemptions from minimum wage coverage, and others. 

Nixon’s talent as a smear artist and hatchet man, and his liberal use 
of such tactics in his political activity, is worrying even his own party. At 
least, it worries that section of the Republican party whose weakness was 
demonstrated at the Republican convention last August in the spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful attempt to nominate another candidate for the 
No. 2 spot. 

Nixon wielded the smear brush in his climb to political power from 
the very beginning in 1946. His campaign against Rep. Jerry Voorhis, a 
man voted an outstanding legislator by Washington newspapermen, was 
featured by such tricks as phone calls to voters in which the caller would 
simply say that Voorhis was a Communist and quickly hang up, and 
warnings to businessmen supporting Voorhis that their bank credit would 
be cancelled if they gave open backing to the incumbent Voorhis. 

In a subsequent campaign for the Senate against Rep. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Nixon’s speeches made repeated references to “Mrs. Douglas’ 
friends, the Communists.” 

This is Richard M. Nixon, Republican candidate for Vice-President, 
and heir apparent—should he be elected—to “the most important job in 
the world.” 
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~ The New Look in Union Headquarters 


Time was when a union office was not much more than a room, 
usually upstairs over a store or in some office building, with a desk 
or two and a lot of folding chairs for meetings. The new office of 
Local 108, the Retail Union of New Jersey, is a far cry from that 
time. It reflects the trend of the past few years among many lo- 
cals of the RWDSU to modern, tastefully decorated union head- 
quarters. 


ae rhe tes 


But more than that, the new Local 108 headquarters has been 
carefully designed to encourage a feeling of “openness,” a feeling 
that here is something for everyone—the members and the public— 
to see. It can be seen by any passerby, who needs only to stop 
and look through the big window of the ground level establishment. 


The location of the new ‘108’ home was itself carefully chosen. 
Right off Broad Street, one of Newark’s busiest streets, the head- 
quarters’ address is at 10 Hill Street, less than one block from 
Newark’s City Hall. 


The street front location has another function, in addition to 
accessibility. In keeping with the traditional ‘108’ policy of parti- 
cipating in the civic life of New Jersey and the communities where VIP visitor to ‘108’ offices shortly after opening is Joel Jacobson (r.), executive 
‘108’ members live and work, the store-front windows are utilized secretary of Jersey State CIO, admiring new set up with Exec. Vice-Pres. Mike Myers 


(1) and Director Irving Rosenberg. Not shown are Business Agents Lou Jacobs and 
for displays which promote good citizenship. - Pk ae prone Py 


a 
The display pictured above advertises Civil Defense Week, and — 


urges all to join in protecting our nation. A new display which 
has already replaced the one shown above urges the public to exer- 
cize their rights as citizens by registering and voting in the coming 
national elections. Tp illustrate the new display, the officers ob- 
tained from the Newark Evening News an original cartoon express- 
ing this theme. 


In the words of Local 108 Director Irving Rosenberg: 


“It is not enough to have a good program, and good contracts 
providing fine conditions. It is also important that these char- 
acteristics of a clean, democratic union be on view to everyone. 
And that is precisely what this new office of ours does. It presents 
for public view the operations of our union.” 


The officers of ‘108’ report that members visiting the new 


quarters are happy with the improvement, but by no means over- 
impressed. 


“After all,” says Exec. Vice-Pres. Mike Myers, “our members 


work in some of the smartest and most modern retail stores in the Spacious interior of ‘108’ home places offices “out in open” and easily accessible to 
state of New Jersey, amid they feel it’s only proper that their union members. In view are Charles Greenberg, Welfare Director, Fritzie Schwartz (r.), 
headquarters be at leaat gs modern and well designed.” office manager, and Rae Avino, office secretary. 
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t XPERT detective work by the Chicago Joint 
Board of the RWDSU has broken wide open a 
vicious racket in an RWDSU plant. The case 
had all the earmarks of a Hollywood chiller- 
diller. 


Take a bunch of ingredients like a plant 
foreman who on@ scabbed on his fellow work- 
ers during a strike, a number of newly arrived, 
job-hungry immigrants, and a weasel of a 
worker who speaks the immigrants’ language 
and is willing to trade on his countrymen’s 
ignorance, and you have the makings of an 
ugly racket. The foreman and his weasel stooge 
took this situation and turned it into a profit- 
able job-selling racket which milked as much 
as $8,000 in about 2 years from workers who 
could ill afford to part with a penny. 


It was this flourishing trade in people’s mis- 
ery at the Leaf Brands plant, a long-time union 
shop, that the Chicago Joint Board of RWDSU 
broke up a few weeks ago after an exhaustive 
investigation substantially aided by the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor, a division of the 
U.S. Labor Department. Joint Board Pres. Henry 
Anderson led the union’s successful efforts to 
expose the racket and get rid of the racketeers. 


The racket was a simple one. Because of 
his 28 years of service with the company this 
*foreman was permitted to do all of the hiring 
and firing in his department. He hired mainly 
Spanish-speaking immigrants just off the plane 
or bus from Mexico or Puerto Rico, who had 
been referred to him by his recruiter and stooge. 
The stooge, who also served as muscle man and 
collector, would previously extract a pledge 
from the job applicant that he would pay from 
$25 to $40 for a “steady job”. 


Job Turnover Was High 


The foreman would then put the man on 
the payroll, but the worker seldom lasted more 
than a few weeks, and in any case never longer 
than the trial period required before becoming 
@ member of the union. In order to keep the 
money coming in the foreman would have to 
keep his turnover of employees pretty high, 
and invariably the new workers would be let 
go because of “poor performance.” 


The union had been suspicious of the exist- 
ence of a racket for some time, and several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to uncover it. 
The victims were reluctant to give evidence for 
fear of the execution of threats made to them 
when they were hired. On two occasions the 
union filed complaints with the company, only 
to be told the charges were unsupported by 
sufficient facts. 


Mr. Anthony Vega of the Puerto Rican Labor 
Department then pitched into the case at the 
union’s request, but this effort, too, proved un- 
successful. Even radio stations in Puerto Rico 
were enlisted in the campaign to bust this 
racket. The stations cooperated by broadcast- 
ing messages to try to locate any victims who 
had returned to Puerto Rico and who would be 
willing to give information on how the racket 
worked. But this failed too. 


The union then engaged a private investi- 
gator, who ran into the same wall of fear among 
those victimized by the racket. He did inform 
the company, however, that a job selling busi- 
ness was being run in the plant and recom- 
mended that the muscleman-collectog, be fired. 
The company refused. Management later ad- 
mitted that the main reason for not accepting 
the recommendations of the union and the in- 
vestigator was its belief that the union was out 
to “get” the two racketeers only because they 
had scabbed during the strike in 1953. 


How Racket Was Exposed 


The break came just a few weeks ago. The 
operators had slipped up. They fired one of 
their victims after he had finished his proba- 
tionary period, and the worker was willing to 
give the union information, since he had a 
good case for reinstatement if the racket was 
broken. 

With the willing help of Mr. Vega and Mary 
Cassaretto, also of the Puerto Rican Labor De- 
partment, the union was able to contact other 
workers who had helped to recruit for the fore- 
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man—doing so under the threat of physical 
harm iy they refused—and they were willing to 
give further information, 


The company was told the facts and a thor- 
ough investigation followed. It was an investi- 
gation that took two weeks and involved a 
number of activities that would do honor to the 
best suspense story Hollywood could turn out. 


Lie detector tests were used, with Mr. Vega 
and Miss Cassaretto interpreting questions and 
answers of witnesses. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation became involved ‘when it was 
learned that forged documents had been used 
by the ringleaders in order to get recruits across 
the border from Mexico. Hideouts in Chicago 
Loop hotels were engaged by the union and co- 
operating witnesses were lodged there to avoid 
any chance that the threats of bodily harm 
would be carried out. And at the end of two 
weeks an ironclad case against the racket lead- 
ers was developed, 


Refuses Lie Detector Test 


The climax came when the foreman was 
confronted with the evidence and charged with 
being the ringleader. He indignantly denied 
having anything to do with it at first, threat- 
ening to sue Anderson and the union “because 
they were only out to get me because I crossed 
the picket lines during the strike.” He was then 
asked to submit to a lie detector test to prove 
his innocence, and he begged off, saying he 
wanted a few days to decide. 


A few days later, apparently recognizing 
that he was really exposed and could not avoid 
the consequences, the leader of this miserable 
racket confessed to his full participation in it. 
He was promptly fired, joining his stooge and 
partner in crime, who was fired somewhat 
earlier. 


The racket has now been completely wiped 
out, mainly due to the union’s persistence in 
the face of the company’s unwillingness to act 
until the end. With the union’s case clearly 
proved, the firm agreed to have membership 
meetings held in the plant in those depart- 
ments where the racket had flourished. At 
these meetings management representatives 
gave full credit to the union in cleaning up the 
racket. Most important, it was made clear to 
all employees, particularly the Spanish-speak- 
ing workers, that their jobs at Leaf Brands 
would be steady. There will be no phony lay- 
offs or discharges, and there will certainly be 
no more paying of fees to get a job at this plant. 
The company has clamped down on its per- 
sonnel procedures to prevent the recurrence 
of any such racket. 


Plans of the union are to help as many of 
the victims of the racket as are willing to sue 
the racket leader for the money he milked from 
them. 


Education Program Planned 


Clearly, Anderson said, the experience has 
shown the union that a thorough program of 
education in the rights and duties of union 
members is urgently needed in this plant, and 
possibly in others as well. Steps are now being 
taken to set up classes for Spanish-speaking 
members where they can learn English, and 
also to acquaifit tiem: with the resources of 
their union and community, to which they can 
turn with all kinds of problems. 


Anderson told The Record, “This kind of 
racket could not have existed had it not been 
for the fear which prevented employees from 
telling their problems to the union. It was easy 
for the straw boss to instill this fear and use 
it to his advantage because of unfamiliarity of 
the surroundings in which the employees— 
especially the many newly arrived immigrants 
—found themselves. 


“Our job is to familiarize these workers with 
the union, and to convince them that it is the 
proper place for them to bring their problems, 
Workers who feel that the strength of the 
union is behind them will never fall for the 
sort of racket which makes them crawl for 4 
job, cr tries to collect cash tribute for some- 
thing they have a perfect right to in the first 
place” 
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Photo 
Contest 
Closes 


This batch of four 
winning photos winds 
up the preliminary 
stage of The Record’s 
photo contest. Each 
photo wins a $5 prize. 
All winning photos will 
now be judged by the 
editors, and the next nd ‘* 
issue will carry the 2. 4 #4) 0o 


grand prize winner. pgEP CONCENTRATION at chess board was captured 
by Seymour Koenig, member of Local 585 in New York, 


BUS STOP—kx* 


An interesting story idea, a “new” Marilyn Monroe, able 
direction by Joshua Logan, and a fine 20th Century Fox pro- 
duction in color and CinemaScope all add up to make “Bus 
Stop” enjoyable entertainment. 


Beau (Don Murray), an irrepressible, love-struck and 
virginal young cowboy, a hero of the rodeo, 
falls for his “angel” (MM). MM is the 
honky tonk attraction in a cafe in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Beau treats his “angel” just like 
she were a calf until he gets a punch in 

; ‘ the mouth. Then Beau wakes up and MM 
warms up. Love and decency and forgive- 
ness triumph. 





& 








Both principal characters—Don Mur- 
ray and MM—provide amusement through- 
out the story. MM’s performance as the 


Marilyn Monroe “shantuse” (chanteuse) is memorable. 


If you are an MM fan, the picture is 
a “must.” She reveals real growth as a dramatic actress. If you 
saw the play, written by William Inge, you'll find the screen- 
play by George Axelrod substantially different. Humor is the 
dominant intention and it does come off, even if it is slapsticky. 


—HARRY RHEIN 


° ee 
SAIL AT SUNSET brings 


,: prize to District 65 
member Kingsley du Mont, 












THE SHARKFIGHTERS—*x* 


Offering little in the way of entertainment, The Shark- 
fighters is a rather dull and drawn out documentary-like movie. 
With the exception of a fine musical background, there is al- 
most no dramatic quality to the realistic story line. 


The film concerns a U. 8. Navy scientific project whose 
objective is to discover a shark repellent for pilots forced to 
abandon their planes over shark-infested 
waters. To speed up the project, Lt. Com- 
mander Ben Staves, as played by Victor 
Mature, is sent to the Isle of Pines off the 
coast of Cuba to lead the experiment. 
Staves watches tests in which a copper 
acetate solution is used to protect the 
tarpon bait for the sharks. The test is in- 
effective, and Carlos, a young native boy, 
is accidently knocked overboard and found 
dead. Staves then starts his staff working 4 
on a different solution which is found ef- © #. peat 
fective, but Staves insists that the final Victor Mature 
test must be made with a man in the water—and he himself 
takes the risk. 


Love interest is provided by Karen Sharpe as Victor 
Mature’s wife, living in a nearby Havana hotel. Miss Sharpe, 
a relative newcomer to the motion picture industry, helps 
supply a warm touch. Also adding some spark is Rafael Cam- 
pos in the role of Carlos. Unfortunately, Mature and the other 
actors give lifeless performances. 


—> 


MIDNIGHT RAID on 
pantry as seen by William 
Briscoe of Local 374, Bat- 

tle Creek, Mich. 
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—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 
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RECORD MOVIE RATING 











ktokk kkk ** 
Bus Stop Attack 4 «The Vagabond King 

Lust For Life The Bad Seed Beyond A Reason- 
War and Peace The Ambassador’s able Doubt € 
2 Siete Daughter The Sharkfighters : 
The King and I Back From Eternity Cash On Delivery k 
Rififi High Society Phantom Horse , 

Moby Dick The Burning Hills SUMER FUN is a 

Oklahoma winner for Local 
* 108 member Ger- v 
ald Gould in a 
Satellite in the Sky Jersey City. ; d 
‘ : 5 
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By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Many cities throughout the United States 
have already added, or are considering adding, 
the chemical fluoride to their water supplies in 
order to reduce the tendency to dental decay or 
“caries” in children. There is no disputing the 


fact that adding a tiny amount of fluoride—one 
part of the chemical to a million parts of water, 
or 1 teaspoonful to 20 thousand gallons of water 
—will reduce dental decay by about two-thirds. 
All leading health organizations of the coun- 
try—the American Medical Assn., National Re- 
search Council, American Public Health Assn., 
United States Public Health Service, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, Commission on Chronic 
Illness, American Hospital Assn., American 
Assn. of Public Health Dentists, and State and 
Territorial Dental Directors—have endorsed 
fluoridation. It is recommended by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


A few individual scientists and many lay 
persons, while agreeing that fluoridation is ef- 
fective, are worried about its safety. Fluorides 
are natural chemical compounds. Traces of 
fluoride are present in almost every food we 
eat. Many communities have always had fluor- 
ide in their drinking water. Some have too 
much, causing “mottled enamel” of the teeth. 
Others do not have the amount needed to re- 
duce tooth decay. Communities with more than 
the recommended amount of fluoride often re- 
duce this amount, and other communities with 
less than the recommended amount are adding 
fluorides daily to their water supplies. 


Two-thirds Less Tooth Decay 


There are many millions of persons drink- 
ing mechanically fluoridated water. There are 
also about four million persons fortunate 
enough to live in communities where the water 
supplies naturally contain a beneficial amount 
of fluoride. The majority of these people have 
been drinking fluoridated water all their lives 
and they have two-thirds less tooth decay than 
people in fluoride-free areas. 


Actually the idea of adding chemicals to 
water supplies or food is not new. Chlorine is 
added regularly to our water supplies to prevent 
diseases, such as typhoid. Iodide is added to 
salt to prevent goiter. Vitamin D is added to 
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milk to prevent rickets. In large doses vitamin 
D is a poison. In small amounts it prevents di- 
sease. Now fluoride is being added to prevent a 
widespread disease, dental decay and all its 
consequences—pain, loss of teeth, pyorrhea, 
and the enormous cost of dental fillings, den- 
tures and restorations, 


The information derived from many care- 
fully performed studies reveals that no harm 
has been demonstrated or can be anticipated 
in the young or old, the well or the sick, from 
the consumption of fluoridated water at the 
recommended level. 


The amount put into the water supply is 
controlled. Even if some mistake or accident 
were to happen, it would take more than 1,000 
times the recommended amount of fluoride to 
produce a dose which would be toxic or detri- 
mental to one’s health. 


No Harmful Effects Seen 


Some people are concerned over the possible 
harmful effects of fluoridated water on older 
persons or those with chronic disease. There 
are none. None of the people drinking naturally 
fluoridated water all of their lives has had any 
ill effects. Neither have those people drinking 
mechanically fluoridated water. The fluorides 
cannot harm any of the tissues, bones or body 
organs. Experiments made over long periods of 
time have not shown any significant changes 
in growth and development résulting from 
fluoridation. No evidence has been found con- 
necting fluorides with arteriosclerosis, heart di- 
sease, thyroid trouble, kidney disease or cancer, 
or for that matter, any other communicable or 
chronic diseases. In fact, all it can do is prevent 
a disease—tooth decay. 


Research has shown that even when amounts 
as high as five parts per million fluorides are 
consumed no storage of fluoride in the body 
takes place. Tests show that the body can elim- 
inate four or five milligrams a day. In fluori- 
dated water of one part per million, you take 
in not more than one milligram a day. 


Some opponents of fluoridation say it is 
“mass medication.” Fluoridation is no more 
mass medication than is chlorination of water 
supplies. It is a preventive method, not a cure. 
Fluoridation does not treat decay that has al- 


Fluoridation: 
Great Public 


Health Advance or 


Public Menace? 


A noted authority on public 
health matters in this exclusive 
‘Record’ article presents a strong 
plea for fluoridation of water 
supplies to help prevent tooth 
decay. 


ready started. Fluoride itself is not a medicine 
nor a cure-all, but an important dietary factor 
during the period when teeth are forming. 


The physical effects of fluoridated water 
were also considered during many studies and 
in all instances the results were favorable. No 
differences of medical significance could be 
found, for example, between the two groups of 
children from Newburgh (which has fluorida- 
tion) and Kingston, (which does not) in a 
recently completed study by the N. Y. State 
Department of Health. 


It must be remembered, however, when ac- 
cepting fluoridation as a safe, effective meas- 
ure for prevention and reduction of dental 
decay, that fluoridation is not the only answer 
to the tremendous problem of dental caries. 
Fluoridation is only one of the four major pre- 
ventive measures for promoting better dental 
health. 


In addition to water fluoridation, there 
must be regular visits to the dentist; brushing 
of the teeth immediately after meals; and a 
diet which keeps the consumption of sweets, 
sugar and soft drinks to a minimum. 


These four important measures hold the key 
to control of America’s most widespread disease, 
dental decay. 


In October of this year, the New York City 
Board of Estimate will hold hearings on fluor- 
idation. Labor leaders, including George Meany 
and Walter P. Reuther, are among the 250 pro- 
fessional and civic leaders spearheading the 
campaign for fluoridation of New York City’s 
water supply. 


AFL-CIO Backs Fluoridation 


A resolution adopted at the first constitu- 
tional convention of the AFL-CIO in December, 
1955, read: “We support the addition of fluoride 
to water as an excellent preventive step against 
tooth decay.” 


Many public-spirited citizens, anxious to 
protect the health of their children and save 
their families from the high cost of treating 
cavities and lost teeth in childhood and adult 
life, have formed the “Committee to Protect Our 
Children’s Teeth” to urge the Mayor, the Board 
of Estimate and other city officials to adopt 
fluoridation of New York City’s water supply. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


You can stop adding candles to your cake when you reach 30, but you'll 
fool nobody if you insist on remembering how thrilled you were when Lind- 
bergh crossed the Atlantic. 


If you want to appear younger than you are, forget everything that 
dates back more than ten years. It doesn’t take a master detective to get 
the goods on you if you go around calling refrigerators “iceboxes,”’ swim- 
ming pools “tanks,” and swimsuits “bathing suits.” 


To the younger generation the Big Apple is as quaint and old fashioned 
as the Virginia Reel, and the days of your childhood are as remote as the 
reign of Louis Napoleon. 





My own youth is now a closed chapter. Not 
that my children aren’t interested in it, but 
they ply me with questions like: “Did you wear 
pantaloons when you were a little girl?” 


If you must talk about Babe Ruth or Ramon 
Navarro or Charles Evans Hughes, just be sure 
the people you’re talking to have been around 
long enough to remember. Because—believe it 
or not—there are people whom you’d swear look 
every bit as old as you do, who can’t even re- 
member when milk was 14 cents a quart. They’ve 
never heard of Joe Penner and “Wanna buy a 
duck?” and they can’t remember when the 
Duke of Windsor was Prince of Wales. 




















Even worse is to find yourselves involved 
in a songfest with the younger generation. After 
a few rousing choruses of “Sweet Adeline” and 
“Row, Row, Row Our Boats,” you launch into 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” and find yourself 
singing a solo, while everyone stares at you, as 
nonplussed as if you had burst into Handel’s 
“Messiah.” 








This sort of incident is so humiliating that you feel called upon to 
prove your youth and vigor by insisting that everyone present feel your 
muscle or watch while you touch your toes without bending your knees. 


Of course, if you’re frankly your age and proud of it, you can reminisce 
about old oaken buckets and horseless carriages to your heart’s content. 
People may classify you as a bore, but not a fraud. 


But, if you want to retain what the perfume ads call “the ineffable 
essence of youth,” it takes niore than a tight girdle and skillfully applied 
make-up. You must also remember not to remember. 
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Trading Stamps, Gifts 
Dazzle Shoppers; 
But Beware Extra Cost 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


If the store or service station that has the best values 
gives trading stamps, by all means take them. 


Saas 


But if you confine your shopping to stores that give 
stamps or products that have premiums attached, you very 
likely will pay more in the long run than you gain in 
premiums. 


Stamps and premiums are sweeping the country to the 
extent that consumer organizations are warning house- 
wives not to be dazzled by the premiums to the point of 
losing their shopping judgment. 


A survey by this department shows that premiums attached 
to specialty products such as breakfast cereals, waxes and tooth- 
pastes, are even more likely to beguile you into paying a higher 
price than the trading stamps now being given by many stores. In 
some cases, now that many more supermarkets are giving stamps, 
you may get good comparative value along with the stamps. But 
the danger is that you will pass up good buys at other stores in 
order to accumulate stamps, or even be coaxed into higher-priced 
stores to get their stamps. Both high-priced and low-priced stores 
are now giving stamps, and it will be costly to you to decide where 
to buy the family’s groceries on the basis of who is giving premiums 
you want. 


Stamps Worth 2 Percent Discount 


Our investigation shows that the stamps offered by a typical 
large supermarket chain actually are equal to about a two percent 
discount. You get a book of 1,200 stamps for every $120 of purchases, 
or, a stamp for every ten cents you spend. A typical premium like 
a toaster that has a list price of $20 but actually can be bought 
= for $16 or even less at many appliance shops, requires 6 and % 
4 books, or total purchases of $750. This is a bonus worth a little over 

two per cent. A set of dish towels worth about $1.75 requires one 
; book. In this case the premium represents only about 1% percent 
a discount. 


This writer compared the total cost of a list of 30 food and 
household items at a large chain offering stamps, and one that 
doesn’t. The 30 items cost $10.26 at the chain that doesn’t give 
the stamps, and $10.48 at the one that does. The difference in cost 
is just about two percent, and equal to the value of the premiums. 
However, the chain giving the stamps proved to be approximately 
equal in values offered to a third chain that does not give stamps, 
so here the premiums do represent a saving. 


BEERS 


apie 


The best money-saving shopping technique, and the one that 
trading stamps are aimed at coaxing you to abandon, is to compare 
values and specials offered by the different markets in your neighbor- 
hood each week and get to the store that has the best buys, whether 
or not it gives stamps. 


The ‘Gimmick’ in Premiums 


Premiums attached to individual products, such as dry cereals, 
have another and costlier aim—to get you to overlook the actual 
& high cost. Perhaps the worst example is the highly-advertised 
brands of breakfast cereals which use premiums as a device to get 
kids to pressure mothers into buying various brands. They use tele- 
vision heavily for this purpose. This department’s investigation 
shows that the cereal manufacturers plugging premiums most in- 
tensively are actually offering the poorest values in the food itself. 
For example: one rice cereal offering a comic-book premium is 
3 priced at 17 cents for a 442 ounce box compared to an unadvertised- 
brand rice cereal priced at 19 cents for an 8-ounce box. Corn cereals 
offering various premiums cost typically 24 cents for a ten-ounce 
package compared to 18 cents for the 12-ounce package of an un- 
advertised brand. 


SER SERRE EE LB? IS 
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The high-price breakfast cereals with premiums reach their 
peak of cost in the variety box of individual servings. A survey by 
the New York State Extension Service found that those variety 
packages actually cost two to three times as much per serving as 
larger boxes of the same or similar products. 


On the whole, an outright reduction in price would be much 
preferable and more useful to industry itself as well as consumers, 
than premiums and even trading stamps. 
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siow Made Claas = teens 


The notion that union-made products are more expensive because 
the workers who turn them out are better paid than non-union workers 
is a “proven fallacy,” leaders of tobacco unions point out. 

Citing cigarets as an example, they argue, “Lucky Strikes, Philip 
Morris, Chesterfields, Raleighs, Viceroys, Old Golds and a host of other 
popular brands are made by union members who receive fair wages, paid 
holidays, pensions, promotions through seniority and other benefits. And 
yet these brands do not cost one penny more than Camels which are 
made by non-union labor.” 

The sole major holdout against unionization is the R. J. Reynolds Co., 
which produces Camels, Winstons, Salems and Cavaliers. Other union- 
made cigarets besides those named include Kools, Herbert Tareytons, 
Marlboros, Spuds and others. 
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Today's Thought 
LOUISVILLE, (PAI)—The Kentucky Labor News 

asks that every trade unionist give the following a lit- 
tle thought: 

“If every union member 

“Were just like me, 

“What kind of union 

“Would my union be?” 


_ 
Psychotic Pooches 

IN NEW YORK CITY.—Mental cases among dogs 
—presumably dogs belonging to wealthy masters—are 
on the rise, the Wall Street Journal reported. “Be- 
cause dogs are intelligent and sensitive animals,” ex- 
plained one consultant quoted by the big business 
paper, “they often assume the tensions and neuroses 
of their masters.” Pooch psychiatrists recommended, 
among other things, a two-week rest for the dog, 
tranquilizing drugs, and—for a real cure—a separa- 
tion from the executive bigshots who are hounding the 


Bald Bosses 


LONDON— England.—Bosses have a greater rate 
of baldness than workers because they worry more, 
according to Dr. S. J. Van Pelt. The average worker 
lets his emotions go once in a while and thus avoids 
shedding of his hair, said the doctor, but the employer 
and business executive “by keeping a stiff upper lip 
may be reserving for himself a bald pate.” 


Tuf-Nut Cracked 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. (PAI)—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers had a Tuf-Nut to crack and finally 
had to go out on strike to do it. 

ACWA Vice President Richard Brazier reports 
that the Tuf-Nut Manufacturing Co. here finally was 
cracked and the strike settled on union demands. 


Frisco Fable 


DENVER. (PAI)—Among the seconding speeches 





cisco was one by Donald Jarrett from Britton, 8. D. 
Chairman Joe Martin imiroduced him as a member 
of the National Farmers Union, which is violently 
opposed to GOP farm policy. 


NFU headquarters here never heard of him. Out 
of curiosity they asked South Dakota headquarters 
about him. They learned that Jarrett stopped off at 
NFU headquarters in Denver, enroute to San Francisco 
exactly six days before his seconding speech, and 
joined the’ farm group. 


Ah-h-h Youth 


WESTPORT, Conn. (PAI)—Can a woman of 35 
still be considered a junior? The Westport Women’s 
Club here decided that the maximum age limit for 
junior members was 35—and a wholesale revolution 
was the result. Indignantly, 62 of the 95 junior mem- 
bers of the club resigned. They are setting up their 
own club where, apparently, they plan to stay young 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
MEANS BY WHICH YOU CAN 
WIPE OUT A FRIENDSHIR 
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NOW REMEMBER... LL 
WEIGH YOU IN AGAIN 
WHEN YOU GET BACK! 






TALKS TO VISITORS SO THAT 
THE OTHER EMPLOYEES CAN 











GET THEIR WORK DONE, 
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WHAT ? GOTROX CAN'T GET 
AWAY WITH THIS! I'M FORMING A 
ONE-MAN COMMITTEE TO DEMAND 
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A GOOD IDEA 
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MASS PICKET LINE expresses sup- 
port of District 65 membership in 
New York for locked-out fellow 
members of Bermuda Knitwear firm, 
fired for joining union, Support has 
come from Int'l Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Knitgoods Local, headed 
by Louis Nelson 


IN CANADIAN CITY of Cardinal, 

Ont., Labor Day found members of 

RWDSU Local 483 in full march- 

ing regalia, with officers, Executive 

Board and members joining the 

festivities. (See Page 8 for more 
photos and story.) 


Around the RWDSU 








ISRAEL BOND DRIVE gets high priority from Retail Drug Local 

1199 in New York as union joins drug industry employers in 

campaign to raise funds for young nation in troubled Middle 

East. In front of display, which stands in ‘1199’ headquarters, 

is Pres. Leon Davis with his daughter Leanne, who bought first 
bond in drive. 


ALL-DAY STEWARDS CONFERENCE of Local 1-S, un- 
ion of R.H. Macy workers in New York, heard Pres. Max 
Greenberg call for all-out effort to raise funds for COPE, 
take active part in election campaign. Conference set 
organization of new Macy branch in Roosevelt Field, 
L. |. as primary target for local. L. to r. on platform, 
Cecilia Curry, Debby Valencia, Vice-Pres. Phil Hoffstein 
and Bill Atkinson, Pres. Greenberg, ‘1-S’ Pres. Sam 
Kovenetsky, Education Director Dick Pastor. (See page 5 
for more photos and story.) 











